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ABOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT.—VII. 


The Scriptures in Greek. 


T was shown in our last paper that after the conquests of Alexander 
the Great a large number of Jews were settled in Egypt. Some 
were transported thither under compulsion; some established themselves 
there of their own accord for business purposes. They managed to a 
large extent their own affairs, and they conducted their own worship. 
But as they were under a Greek king, in the midst of Greek learning 
and trade, they found it by degrees desirable to translate their Scriptures 
into Greek, which had thus become the language of their daily life. 
This version was afterwards known as the version of the Septuagint or 
‘« Seventy.’’ How was this translation made? What was its character? 
Where was it used? Here are three questions which we will try to 
answer. 
I. 

It is certain that the greater part of the books of the Old Testament, 
if not all, existed in Greek at the time of Jesus. Can we trace them any 
further back? There is a curious document still surviving, known as the 
‘letter of Aristeas.’’ In the opinion of the historian Ewald, this letter 
may have been composed somewhere in the hundred years before the 
birth of Christ. It professes to relate the origin of the Septuagint, 
which was brought about in this wise. The Egyptian king, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who reigned from 283 to 247 B.c., was establishing a great 
library. He learned from his librarian, named Demetrius, that the 
Jewish people posessed some ancient books of sacred law, and he desired 
to add these to his collection. So he sent a special embassy to Jerusalem 
with costly gifts of gold and silver for the High Priest, to procure a copy 
of the Law, and obtain the aid of interpreters to translate it into Greek. 
The High Priest consented. A copy of the Law was written in letters 
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of gold; and six men were chosen from each of the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel, seventy-two in all, to act as translators, When they arrived in 
Egypt, they were received with the greatest honour. A feast was held 
for seven days. Their skill was tested by questions which they answered 
triumphantly. Quarters were then prepared for them by the sea-shore : 
and the work began. They laboured together in conference and com- 
parison, and at the end of seventy-two days their task was complete. 
The king rejoiced greatly; he bestowed on each translator valuable 
robes of state with two talents of gold ; and when they returned to their 
own land, they carried with them further presents for the High Priest. 

So ran the tale. In another hundred years or so, it was more won- 
drous still. A famous Christian teacher, Justin the Martyr, who 
flourished about 150 a.D., tells us that the Seventy (the extra two were 
quietly dropped) were lodged separately in seventy little cots, so that 
each by himself might complete his own translation, The king gave 
special orders to his officers to afford them all attendance, but to prevent 
them from communicating with each other. Each of the Seventy trans- 
lated all the books alone, by himself. But when they had finished, and 
their versions were compared together, it was found that they all agreed 
word for word from the beginning tothe end! ‘‘ These things,’’ says 
Justin, ‘‘are no fable; nor do we narrate fictions; but we ourselves 
having been in Alexandria saw the remains of the little cots at the 
Pharos still preserved.” 

Justin evidently thought that his story ‘might raise a smile. What- 
ever might have been his own faith, or that of his readers, certainly no 
one believes it now. It is an instructive instance of the way in which a 
story grows, gains more detail, and becomes more precise and definite. 
But no one now believes, either, the account in the so-called ‘letter of 
Aristeas.’’ That also cannot be regarded as historical; the correspond- 
ence is fictitious; and the description of the choice of six men out of 
each of the Twelve Tribes is plainly imaginary, for Ten of these tribes 
had been carried away five hundred years before ;. they had never come 
back; as separate tribes they had ceased to exist. 

There is, hqwever, an earlier statement by a more sober writer, which 
does ascribe the translation of the Law to the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, i.e. about 250 B.c. It is quite possible that this date may 
represent with tolerable correctness the period when the translation first 
took shape. It is pretty certain that it arose first out of the need of 
making the sacred books intelligible in the Synagogue-worship. First 
of all, perhaps, short pieces were translated when the Sabbath lesson 
from the Law was read, that those who did not understand Hebrew 
might know what it ordained. By degrees this may have become a 
regular custom. That would tend to produce a certain uniform render- 
ing, which would be repeated again and again, and at last, after years or 
even generations, would be written down. All that need be observed now 
is that the translation which seems to have begun with the Law, was 
extended by degrees to other books. Some have been done well and 
with care: some are imperfect and defective. The result represents a 
long process, spread through hundreds of years; it was, perhaps, not 
even completed until after Christ. The names of those who laboured at 
it are lost. But their work, as we shall see, was of the highest 
importance, 
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What was the character of this version ?_ What can we learn from it 
about the thoughts and ways of the men who made it?* It was the 
first attempt to employ the Greek language to express the religious ideas, 
the law, the history, the devotion, of another nation. It is not unimpor- 
tant to enquire how this was done. 

(1) In the first place, when the different books are compared together, 
it becomes clear that they were not all translated by the same persons or 
at the same time. Special care seems to have been taken with the Law. 
This was the most precious work in the whole collection in the eyes of a 
Jew, and most pains were bestowed upon it. Some books were trans- 
lated in a literal way; others were treated with greater freedom; and 
unfortunately one of the chief books of prophecy, the book of Isaiah, 
came off among the worst. k 

(2) The style and method of Hebrew composition are so unlike Greek 
that it was often very difficult to render the expressions and idioms of 
Hebrew into similar idioms and expressions in Greek. Some bold 
attempts were made; but the Greek style of the Septuagint is not by 
any means the same as of the great Greek writers such as Plato or 
Thucydides. It is curious that even if we had no other clue to the origin 
of the translation it would still be possible to tell when and where it was 
made. We should learn from some of the grammatical forms that it 
arose among a people acquainted with the Macedonian dialect of Greek. 
And we should infer from some of the peculiar terms used in connection 
with Egypt that it originated there, and even that it was used by persons 
familiar with a great ‘‘ hippodrome ”’ or race-course, such as we know to 
have existed in Alexandria. Now Macedonian Greek was not known in 
Egypt till after the conquest of Alexander the Great, i.e. not till about 
300 years B.C. 

(3) The spelling of proper names proves again and again that the 
translators did not always pronounce the words as we do: that is, their 
text was not provided with our points (comp. Helper, 1889, p. 87). It 
often happens that variations in the Greek are to be explained from this 
cause. The Jews in Palestine read the consonants of the text in one 
way with one set of vowels: the Jews in Egypt read the same consonants 
in another way with another set of vowels, and gave the word a different 
meaning. Sometimes the translators in Egypt did not understand their 
Hebrew original, and tried to write in Greek letters the word which they 
could not make out, or for which they could find no proper equivalent. 
And occasionally it would appear that they divided the words differently 
(Helper, 1880, p. 85); while they often seem to have worked. from a 
copy in which similar letters had been confused (Helper, 1889, p. 253). 

(4) Most interesting of all is it to find that the translators felt them- 
selves justified in making occasional alterations of a religious kind, to 
remove or soften expressions concerning God which sounded to them 
strange or offensive. The study of Greek philosophy was giving many 
men, Gentile and Jew alike, more elevated and spiritual views of God 
than the most ancient books of religion always supplied. The best 
thinkers had long been discontented with the childish and immoral tales 
of the old Greek deities from which even the poems of Homer were not 


* We shall consider hereafter what light it throws on the text of the Hebrew books. 
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always free. In the lecture-rooms of the professors at Alexandria these 
were regularly explained as parables and allegories. The same kind of 
explanations grew up in the synagogue-schools around the language 
which described the Divine Being as feeling and acting like a mighty 
and passionate man. This language which had been natural to a people 
of strong emotion, unaccustomed to philosophical reflection, scandalised 
the more thoughtful and reverent minds, who sought to relieve their 
Scriptures of these expressions. Thus when it was said in Genesis that 
Enoch or Noah “ walked with God,” as though they had been in per- 
sonal converse with him, the Seventy said that they were ‘‘ well-pleasing 
to God.”’ In the antique story in Exod. iv. 24, where the Hebrew related 
that ‘‘ Yahveh met him (Moses), and sought to kill him,” the Septuagint 
slipped in ‘‘the Angel of the Lord.’’ The plea of Moses before 
Pharaoh, ‘‘let us go three days’ journey into the wilderness and sacrifice 
unto Yahveh our God, lest he fall upon us with pestilence or with the 
sword’ (Exod. v. 3), now ended thus, ‘‘lest death or slaughter befall 
us.’’ The out-burst of victory,‘‘ Yahveh is a man of war’’(£xod. xv. 3, 
took a less dramatic form, ‘the Lord crusheth the foe.’’ Here is a 
passage in which the same tendency is clearly marked : the ancient story 
which describes how Moses and the elders ‘‘saw the God of Israel”’ is 
softened and modified thus (#xod. xxiv. g-I1 ) :— 


Hebrew (according to the R.V.) 

Then went up Moses and Aaron, 
Nadab and Abihu, aud seventy of the 
elders of Israel: and they saw the God 
of Israel; and there was under his 
feet as it were a paved work of sap- 
phire stone, and as it were the very 


Greek. 

Then went up Moses and Aaron, 
Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the 
elders of Israel: and they saw the 
place where the God of Israel stood : 
and the parts under his feet were like 
a work of pavement of sapphire, and 


heaven for clearness. And upon the 
nobles of the children of Israel he laid 
not his hand: and they beheld God, 
and did eat and drink. 


as the appearance of the firmament of 
heaven for purity. And of the nobles 
of Israel not one perished: and they 
appeared in the place of God, and did 
eat and drink. 

The reason for the changes is apparent at once. The first trace of crude 
and early ideas—‘' they saw the God of Israel’’—is altered into a 
declaration that they saw his ‘ place,’’ by which the suggestion of a 
material bodily form is removed a little further off. Then, secondly, the 
consequence which might have been expected when a frail human being 
beheld God is much more delicately expressed. The Hebrew mind 
would have felt no scruple in describing sudden death by saying ‘‘ God 
laid his hand’”’ upon them. This phrase was a survival of a time when 
God was conceived as a majestic man. But the Greek could not bear it ; 
the thought is veiled; the sense of passionate presentment against 
intrusion implied in the act of lifting the hand to strike the offender to 
the ground, passes into the notion that the radiant splendour of the 
Godhead is enough to overwhelm the mortal who came into his presence 
—‘‘of the nobles of Israel not one perished.” 

By these devices the sacred books of the Hebrews were accom- 
modated to changing thought. They were regarded as a devotional 
literature which must be brought into harmony with advancing religious 
conceptions. Is not that what we do with the prayers and hymns of the 
Church ?. Do we not alter the narrow and dogmatic phrases, and sub- 
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stitute others more elastic and spiritual? Assuredly, but when the 
Scriptures themselves were treated in this way, does it not become clear 
that they were not encompassed by any rigid notions of literal inspiration ; 
they were not supposed to be letter by letter, or verse by verse, the very 
‘“ Word of God ?”’ 


Ill. 
A very few words must suffice to answer the third question, ‘‘what 
was the use of the Septuagint?’ Its use was by no means confined to 


Egypt. It was, no doubt, especially cherished there; and in the time 
of Jesus a yearly festival was celebrated at Alexandria in honour of the 
completion of the work. But wherever the Jews spread along the 
Mediterranean, all the way to Rome, Greek was their common language, 
and in Greek accordingly did they read their sacred books. Moreover, 
what they could thus read, others could read also. The religion of the 
Jews began to attract a good deal of attention in some quarters under 
the Roman emperors; and the great means for studying it lay in the 
Septuagint. Its use was not confined to the synagogue only: and the 
mighty Jewish ideas of the unity and spirituality of God enshrined in these 
books helped in a general way in the wide preparation of thought which 
was going on for some time before Christianity. 

Further, when Christian Churches began to be formed out of. the 
synagogue, before the Gospels were written, the Septuagint was the 
Scripture of the new believers. There were found the proofs of the 
Messianic mission of Jesus: there the whole story of his life had been 
written beforehand, it was supposed, in prophecy and psalm. When the 
traditions handed on by the Apostles were finally reduced into the 
narratives we now possess, their style and language were largely in- 
fluenced by the style and language of the Septuagint. And even when 
the Gospels and Epistles were first collected into a New Testament, the 
Septuagint continued to be the Old Testament of the Church. The 
first Latin versions used in Italy and Africa came through this channel : 
and many of the Eastern Churches as in Egypt, Ethiopia, Armenia, 
Arabia, drew their local versions not from the Hebrew but from the 
Greek. By these extensions did the obscure Jews at Alexandria whom we 
call by tradition ‘‘ the Seventy ’”’ work for a wider circle than they knew. 

J. EstTtin CARPENTER. 


HOME AND COUNTRY.—III. 
The Struggle for Existence. 


H AVING learned what we can of the condition of Early Man from 

the remains which have actually been discovered, we are the 
better prepared to understand that, at least in the lowest stages of his 
development, man, like all organic beings, has been subject to the law of 
natural selection through the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest. Darwin has tersely summarised this law in the words, ‘‘ Multiply, 
vary, let the strongest live and the weakest die.”” (Origin of Species— 
end of chap. viii.) This is the real ‘‘ State of Nature’ from which man 
has risen, | 
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This struggle for existence has been a very terrible affair. Paul’s 
words were not too strong, ‘‘For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.’’ We can now 
understand, as Paul could not, that this pain was the condition of all 
progress. Savages exist in a state of continual warfare. Scarcity of 
food forces them to change their locality from time to time, brings them 
into conflict with other tribes, urges them forward into colder latitudes, 
leads to cannibalism and infanticide. Nothing so indicates the entire 
brutality of their condition as the system of marriage by force or capture 
which has so largely prevailed, as shown by Lubbock and other writers. 
In the beginnings of human existence animal passion and brute force 
appear to reign supreme. Man is always at war and woman is only his 
slave. If the children are regarded as useless they are killed. 

There are two reasons for considering seriously this early struggle for 
existence. The first reason is that in some respects man has emerged 
from it, and we want to know how he has emerged, in order that our 
social conduct may be guided by past development. The second reason 
is that men of the highest position in the world of thought are constantly 
telling us that anything which is done to mitigate the struggle for existence 
will lead to the survival of the unfit, and, therefore, to the moral and 
physical deterioration of the race. It is obvious that our teaching on 
social questions will be largely coloured by the view we take of man’s 
subservience in the past to the law, ‘‘ Multiply, vary, let the strongest live 
and the weakest die,’’ and of the possibility of his escape from it in the 
future. 

Under any circumstances let the teacher aim at impressing indelibl 
on the minds of his scholars the fact that it is impossible for man to escape 
from the government of law. It is the sense of lawlessness, of 
irresponsibility, of being able to do what we please if we are strong 
enough, which constitutes the gravest danger to social progress. It is 
only by obedience to physical law. that man has so far conquered nature 
in the material world. It is only as he obeys moral law that he can make 
any real conquest in the social world. Our sole duty in either sphere, 
and the sole condition of progress in either sphere, is to ascertain the laws 
and obey them. It would be well for the teacher to spend a little time 
in enforcing this lesson. The law of gravitation is universal, and yet a 
balloon and a bird can rise from the earth, and water will rise in a pump. 
The question in Sociology is whether man can rise above the struggle for 
existence. 

As the social question is so very largely a moral question, this may 
also be considered—whether man in his moral development can rise 
above an ethics of utility. Early morality seems entirely utilitarian in its 
basis. What helped man in his struggle for existence was good, what 
hindered him was bad. Thus it was considered good to kill old people 
and children. Doubtless circumstances and opportunities shaped man’s 
moral development, and gave it a direction which was useful to him. 
These lessons will largely be an attempt to answer these social and moral 
questions which are inseparably associated. 

As to man’s power of rising above the struggle for existence in its 
purely animal form we have indications that Early Man, as we first 
know him, had already taken some steps in that direction. Sir John 
Lubbock has a pregnant sentence in the 15th chapter of his Pre-historic 
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Times. After speaking graphically of the continued state of war in 
which savages live, he continues, ‘‘They meet only to fight, and are 
therefore not likely to learn much from one another.’’ Then these 
savages have’some capacity for learning from one another. And there 
is abundant evidence that Early Man had ‘this capacity for learning. 
Already it is clear that the mere animal stage is being transcended, and 
that man’s progress lies less along the path of continual conflict. 

In ,the last chapter of the same work is a long quotation from Mr. 
Alfred Russell Wallace, from which the following is taken. ‘‘ From the 
moment when the first skin was used as a covering, when the first rude 
spear was formed to assist in the chase, the first seed sown or shoot- 
planted, a grand revolution was effected in nature, a revolution which in 
all the previous ages of the world’s history had had no parallel, for a 
being had arisen who was no longer necessarily subject to change with 
the changing universe,—a being who was in some degree superior to 
nature, inasmuch as he knew how to control and regulate her action, and 
could keep himself in harmony with her, not by a change in body, but 
by an advance in mind.’’ .... ‘Man has not only escaped ‘ Natural 
Selection’ himself, but he is actually able to take away some of that 
power from nature which, before his appearance, she universally 
exercised.” 

Again, however, let it be remembered that man has not escaped in 
the smallest degree from the operation of law. There is no sanction 
for lawlessness here. This must be continually kept in view. 

It is this most important idea of Mr. Wallace’s which Mr. John Fiske 
develops in his ‘‘Man’s Destiny.” In his third chapter he says, 
‘« Silent and unnoticed, even as the day of the Lord which cometh like a 
thief in the night, there arrived that wonderful. moment at which 
psychical changes began to be of more use than physical changes to the 
brute ancestor of man.” But more need not be quoted from this little 
book, for it is one that every teacher of this course must read for himself. 

Mr. Walter Bagehot’s ‘‘ Physics and Politics’ was recommended to 
be read chiefly on account of the fine conception it develops of the utility _ 
of the struggle for existence, and also of the harm which this has left 
behindit in many nations, which can only be overcome by man’s growing 
intelligence and intercourse with more progressive peoples. It is not 
suggested that all this should be taught to the class, but it is highly 
desirable that such broad conceptions should be grasped by the teacher 
himself, in order that he may have an adequate foundation for his lessons. 
Above all it is essential that he should not suppose that the revelations of 
science can be legitimately brought forward as an excuse for a crude and 
selfish individualism which ultimately resolves itself into ‘‘ Every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost.”’ 

Rousseau thought that man in the ‘‘ State of Nature’”’ was an isolated 
individual without any tribal or even family ties. Everything we can 
learn from facts points to an opposite conclusion—that man has always 
been a social animal. It is his development in this direction that we must 
now consider. So far as man has done anything to mitigate the struggle 
for existence it has been as a social being that he has done it. Man’s social 
instincts largely reduced the struggle within the limits of the tribe of which 
he was a member, and made the conflict one of tribe with tribe rather 
than of man with man, Butit is in the family as it now exists that we see 
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most clearly how the development of man’s affections has led him to 
exercise a protecting influence over those with whom he is associated, and 
how he has. thus interfered with the stern law of natural selection by rising 
to the higher law of natural affection. The following account of the 
solidarity of the family is from Walker’s Political Economy. 

‘Of late years, with the growing interest in biological investigation, 
there has been manifested a disposition, in certain quarters, to glorify 
privation and famine, as agents in the uplifting of the human condition, 
the doctrine of the ‘survival of the fittest’ being applied to societies of 
men, without due consideration of a most important difference existing 
between men and other species of animals. 

‘Tt is the solidarity of the family which prevents the law of the survival 
of the fittest from exerting that power in raising the standard of size and 
strength and functional vigour among men, which it exerts throughout the 
vegetable and the animal kingdoms generally. Inthe vegetable kingdom 
I suppose there are no traces of this solidarity of parent and offspring, 
although, not being a botanist, I cannot speak with assurance. In the 
animal kingdom, exclusive of man, the solidarity of the family exists, 
indeed, but toa limited extent only, and for a brief period. The mother 
protects and nourishes her offspring most sedulously and devotedly ; drains 
her life-blood for its support, and will die in its defence ; but, in general, 
when the offspring is weaned the connection is broken. The lives become 
separated. The young must thereafter. be their own providers and 
protectors. Mother and child become competitors for food in the same 
field or forest ; nay, even tear and kill one another in the struggle for 
existence. Thus the principle of survival obtains leave to operate. If 
the conditions of existence become hard, if subsistence is inadequate, the 
weak, the deformed, the sick, are run over, trampled on, killed out, while 
the fittest survive, acquire all the nourishment which is to be had, grow 
continually larger and stronger, breed only among themselves, and thus 
the standard of size and strength rises from generation to generation. 

‘‘With man, however, the conditions of the struggle for existence are 
greatly changed. Generally speaking, that struggle is between families 
as units, not between individuals, Within the family, the young and the 
old, the weak and the strong, male and female, are bound together by 
natural instincts, which are too strong for pain, for hunger, for death itself. 
If want or famine pinch, all suffer together. So far as any preference is 
given, it is tothe younger and the weaker. The parent denies himself 
that the cries of the child may be hushed. If one member of the family 
fall sick, instead of being neglected, or even trampled on, as among the 
lower order of animals, he commands the tenderest care of all. This 
clearly is not a ‘condition under which ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,’’ how- 
ever fierce may be “‘ the struggle for existence,’ can operate among men, 
to raise the standard of size and strength and functional vigour. Instead 
of the natural elimination of the weakest and the worst, it is here the 
best who, from sexual or parental love, bare their breasts to receive the 
blows of fortune.” 

But this parental love which seems now to be opposing natural 
selection is itself not only natural, but appears to be a development from 
natural selection. Darwin in chapter iv. of ‘‘ The Descent of Man ”’ says, 
‘The feeling of pleasure from society is probably an extension of the 
parental or filial affections, since the social instinct,seems to be developed 
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by the young remaining for a long time with their parents; and this 
extension may be attributed in part to habit, but chiefly to natural 
selection. With these animals which were benefitted by living in close 
association, the individuals which took the greatest pleasure in society 
would best escape various dangers ; while those that cared least for their 
comrades, and lived solitary, would perish in greater numbers. With 
respect to the origin of the parental and filial affections, which apparently 
lie at the base of the social instincts, we know not the steps by which they 
have been gained ; but one may infer that it has been to a large extent 
through natural selection.” 

This is stated in the guarded style so characteristic of Darwin. The 
reader of his works will probably conclude that he might have put it more 
strongly than he has without offending against the truth. But even 
as it stands the statement is sufficient to indicate that in the development 
of love there is no antagonism to natural law. But what is absolutely 
essential to true progress is that love should grow together with a 
knowledge of natural law,- and happily this is becoming every 
day more possible. 

In the next paper we will deal more particularly with the life of 
the family. Meanwhile the teacher is asked to bear in mind that 
these dry disquisitions and long quotations are intended only for his 
own guidance and for material which he is to work up for his class. 
The mode in which he can best work it up will appear more clearly 
as we proceed. 

Joun TREVOR. 


EARLY LESSONS IN RELIGION.—Ill. 
Justice. 


UR religious duties grow with our growth. Love and reverence are 
for young children all the law. They learn first of all the duties of 
a child, next those of a disciple. Then they must advance one more stage, 
and learn the duties of a comrade. As the relationship of father and 
child is a preparation for the relationship of teacher and scholar; as the 
obedient son easily learns to become the loyal disciple ; so the duties of a 
comrade follow easily after those of a brother or sister. When brothers 
and sisters join in play together, when they share each other’s gifts, and 
help each other’s plans, already some need of a rule of good manners, 
some need of a line of right conduct that must not be overstepped, will 
make itself felt. That is to say, there will be some apprehension of that 
which school-boys call Faiv-play, and which grown people speak of as 
Justice. To learn to do and to love that which is just, is the third step 
in the religious life. 

Like nearly everything else that has to do with right conduct, Justice 
is difficult to explain. As a first practical definition, we may use the 
school term we mentioned just now—Fair-play. Few boys would be able 
to draw up a catalogue of all the requirements of Fair-play; but most 
boys know perfectly when play is fair and when it is unfair. They know 
that every kind of cheating, whether in work or play, is unfair. To 
pretend that they have done what they have not done, to win applause 
from a teacher, or a game from a fellow scholar, by a falsehood acted or 
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spoken, is unfair. Fairness demands that if I play with a near-sighted 
boy, I shall not take advantage of his defective sight to misrepresent the 
truth, that I shall not cheat him, and not allow him to cheat himself. 
Fairness demands that if I am strong I shall not take advantage of the 
weak. Fairness demands that I shall be as ready to help as to be 
helped ; that I shall be as willing to yield to the majority when they are 
against my opinion, as to support them when I agree with them. To 
sum up, Fairness demands not that every one shall have exactly the same 
chance, for that would work against all except the strong and the 
cunning, but that every one shall work as he can for the common good ; 
that the strong shall not take selfish advantage of his strength, nor the 
weak make cowardly evasion on account of his weakness, but that each 
one shall do what is true and open and manly, that each one shall regard 
his neighbour’s welfare as his own. That is the principle of Justice. 
When a big strong boy bullies and threatens a little one, when a cunning 
selfish boy betrays a simple confiding one, when an unscrupulous one 
shifts blame upon another by falsehood, you have the opposing principle 
of injustice; and because these acts are unjust they are irreligious. 
They are sins against the human conscience, and, therefore, practically 
they are rebellion against God. 

You can easily perceive that to attain to the virtue of Justice is a 
decided step in advance of the virtues we considered in the first two 
lessons. Justice requires what the earlier virtues do not so decidedly 
demand—an independent judgment and a power of self-control. In 
order to be just one must be able to judge between right and wrong, and 
must have strength of will to do the right when it happens to be strongly 
opposed to one’s own desires. In all ages people have felt the difficulty 
ot keeping their minds perfectly unbiassed and free, so as to be able to 
judge rightly of their duty. And it was as an aid in this endeavour that 
an ancient teacher laid down the rule, that what we should not wish done 
to ourselves we were not to do to another. A more positive form of the 
same precept was adopted by Jesus Christ, and made part of his teach- 
ing. We generally speak of it as the Golden Rule—‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’”’ No rule 
could be safer or wiser for one who is trying to be just. A fair and 
candid examination of our duties to others as they would appear to us 
had others to do them, will be liable to correct many a mistake, and to 
expose the fallacy of many a selfish excuse. But Justice is not properly 
learned till it has become a habit. A just man is one who has so accus- 
tomed himself to conscientious judgment and right conduct, that he 
perceives almost instinctively what is right and loves it, is quick to dis- 
cern the wrong and shuns and hates it. It is very desirable in our 
earlier days that certain rules of justice should be kept in mind, and 
referred to as a standard, as, for instance, they are set forth in the old 
summary of our ‘‘ Duty towards our Neighbour.” 

To hurt no body by word nor deed, 

To be true and just to all in my dealing, 

To bear no malice nor hatred in my heart, 

To keep my hands from picking and stealing, 

And my tongue from evil speaking, lying and slandering; 
Not to covet nor desire other men’s goods, 

But to learn and labour truly to get mine own living. 
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These, however, are but specimens of the requirements of justice, and 
are chiefly negative as all such summaries must be. Justice has more 
demands upon us than can be set down in any book, only the conscience 
can dictate to any man all his duties towards others. In the New 
Testament to which Christians always reverently look for guidance in moral 
things, there are very few detailed rules of just conduct given, but there 
is one precept constantly insisted on which, when once it is learned, makes 
all the requirements of justice easy, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ As soon as we can obey that command we are well nigh beyond 
danger of committing injustice, all wilful injustice is impossible to the 
man who loves his neighbour as himself. But if that commandment 
includes all the requirements of justice it is a command that can only be 
obeyed by those who have long and earnestly striven to bejust. But love 
grows in the hearts of those who are dutiful. Just as those children 
who make it a matter of principle never to hurt dumb creatures, soon get 
to love domestic animals and to feel wounded if any one treats them with 
cruelty, so those who strive ever to be just to their fellows, who would 
rather suffer a wrong than run any chance of inflicting a wrong, learn 
gradually to love their fellows more and more, and to feel wounded by 
any act of injustice to any humanbeing. And only when we have arrived 
at such a state of mind are we perfectly sure of being just. For we may 
learn ever so many rules of right conduct towards superiors, inferiors, and 
equals ; we may have very correct rules concerning what we ought to do, 
and how we ought to make amends if after all we have failed to do right, 
but no amount of careful attention to rules would make us just. Justice 
like gratitude and filial love should be a living principle not a dead rule. 
Or to put that more simply, justice should be done gladly and generously 
or it will be hardly done at all. A man who never goes further than the 
letter of the law demands, will in many cases fall short of the spirit of the 
law; and who ever would do justice by nice measurement as the 
Pharisees weighed and measured the small herbs for tithing will be sure 
to do practical injustice. And thus it is that although not itself a 
requirement of justice, the best guarantee that justice shall be done is the 
disposition of a man’s mind “‘ to love his neighbour as himself.”’ 

James RuUDDLE. 


OLD TESTAMENT REFORMERS.—Il. 
Abraham (Continued). 


E left off in our last lesson with Abraham asking himself whether 
he should or should not sacrifice his son Isaac. Imagine, if you 
can, at this point, the perplexity and anguish of a sincere man and a 
loving, hopeful parent. For all his hopes were centred in Isaac, his 
heir. This is very commonly overlooked in Abraham's case. It is not 
remembered what it must have cost him to consent to the death of his 
only child. For at last it is settled that it must take place. The sacri- 
fice must be made. The highest duty of man is to obey God. In the 
minds of men like Abraham that admits of no question or hesitation, 
however hard, unkind, or even cruel it seems, it must be done. So that 
if it is really God’s will that he must give up his child he will give it up. 
In the story as told in the Bible, and as it is often repeated by 
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Christians, Abraham’s feelings as a father are entirely overlooked. This 
was felt so much by the Jews that in the Talmud some very touching 
additions are made to the story, and Isaac also is represented as volun- 
tarily consenting to the sacrifice of himself. 

' \When Isaac asked his father, ‘‘ Where is the lamb for sacrifice ? ’’ 

Abraham answered: ‘‘Our God hath chosen thee, my son: thee, 
a creature without blemish, as an acceptable burnt-offering to His glory 
in place of the lamb.” 

And then said Isaac : 

‘To the will of the living God in thankfulness I bow.”’ 

They who trust in God are ever strengthened, and though their eyes 
were wet with tears their hearts were firm. 

When the altar was built, Abraham laid the wood upon it in order, 
and then bound his son Isaac upon the wood. 

And Isaac spoke to his father, saying, ‘‘ My father, bind me well, in 
order that I may not, by struggling, profane the sacrifice; be firm, my 
father, and sharpen well thy knife. Tell my mother that her joy is gone ; 
the son she bore at ninety years surrendered to the flame. When I am 
consumed, take with thee the ashes left, and say to Sarah, this is thy 
Isaac, who to God was offered.’’ 

And what would the feelings of his mother have been? The Talmud 
goes on to tell :— 

While Abraham and Isaac were away on this mission, an old man 
approached Sarah, near her tent, and said to her : 

‘‘ Knowest thou that Abraham has offered up thy Isaac as a sacrifice 
to the Lord. Aye, despite his struggles and*his cries, thy son has been 
made a victim to the knife! ”’ 

Now Sarah uttered a heart-rending cry, and throwing herself upon 
the ground she sobbed bitterly : 

‘My son, my son, would that I had perished this day for thee. 
Thee, whom I have raised and nourished, my life and all my love was 
thine. Now is my pride and gladness turned to mourning, for the fire 
has consumed my joy. Take comfort, oh, my heart! the lives of all God 
carries in.the hollow of his hand. Blessed are they who follow thy 
commands, for Thou art righteous, and Thy words are truth: therefore, 
oh Lord, though mine eyes weep bitter tears, my heart is glad.’”’ 

Then Sarah rose and journeyed from Beer-Sheba to Hebron, and she 
inquired upon the read concerning her husband and her son, but she was 
unable to ascertain their whereabouts, 

Returning to her tents she was met by the same old man who had 
before addressed her, and thus he spoke: 

‘Verily I did inform thee falsely, for Isaac, thy son, lives.’ 

Sarah’s heart was stronger for grief than joy. These tidings and the 
revulsion of her feelings killed her; she died and was gathered to her 
people. 

We think it was because of these human feelings that Abraham 
changed his intention and spared his son. It was his own heart, and not 
an angel’s voice that said ‘‘ Lay not thy hand upon the lad.” 

The man who in ignorance, darkness, and superstition, is yet 
possessed by the sincere desire to do right, to love truth, to serve God, 
and listens to the voice of humanity, cannot be left in the dark. ‘That is 
the way to the light, and the light will come. 
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So it proved in Abraham’s experience. As soon as his obedience 
had reached this point where no reserve was made in the readiness to 
obey and to sacrifice what was most dear, light streamed into his heart 
from on high. 

It came with a shock upon him like an angel’s voice, like the break- 
ing of a new revelation. Could it be true, this tradition he was obeying ; 
could it be right, this custom ? Was this religion perfect that taught him 
to sacrifice his child ? 

The higher instinct awoke, and the man who had listened reverently 
to the dictates of a superstitious and cruel religion, listened more 
willingly to the Divine voice which spake to him through the parental 
instinct and human love, which in unmistakable tones told him he must 
not slay the child, who was the darling of his age and the hope of 
posterity. 

For a time, perhaps, he hesitated. “There is nothing harder for a man 
to do than to wrench himself away from custom, especially in religion. 
The traditional dictate, deepened by the practice of a thousand years, 
was very strong. How could he assert his independence and break 
through the settled religious custom of his race? How could he be such 
a reformer and depart from the established system and rely upon his 
spiritual conviction alone ? 

‘* Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul?” 

The authorised religion and the accumulated tradition, which had 
once seemed to him the voice of God, demanded the bloody offering. 

The new voice, never heard before among his people, spake to him 
with still more authority and commanded him to spare his son—‘‘ Lay 
not thine hand upon the lad !” 

Then with every nerve thrilling with his own discovery ; trembling 
under his momentous responsibility ; hope gradually fanning intention 
into transcendent courage, for it needed more courage to spare his son 
than to sacrifice it ; as the truth grew clearer to his gaze; he, solitary, 
treading the path in which, so far as he knew, none had. gone before, 
answered his own questioning with an unhesitating—No ! 

God, who gave me this child, cannot desire his death. Not in this 
way can heaven be pleased or righteousness attained. 

So, by one simple act of fidelity to conscience and humanity in this 
devout patriarch the course of the world was changed. Religion was 
freed from the deadliest of superstitions; and with the undoubted 
sanction of divine authority, as certain as if an angel had brought the 
message from heaven human sacrifices were denounced and forbidden, or 
rather man was made to understand that God needed no such offering to 
please Him, but that human love was the holiest of offerings. 

Thus it was that amongst the descendants of Abraham human sacri- 
fices were not offered, and other things were substituted for them; and 
in time many of the prophets taught that God needed no sacrifice at all, 
but only the offering of a pure and humble life. 

As Micah himself answered the question which we quoted before— 
‘‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” 

Watter LiLoyp. 
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GIRLS: THEIR DUTIES, DIFFICULTIES, AND DESIRES. 
Letter VIII. 
[For the previous seven Letters, see the S. S. Helper for 1889.) 


M Y dear Niece,—I have received your letter and am glad indeed to 

hear such good news of your mother, though I quite agree with 
your father that it is a great pity she should do so much. But there! 
You cannot alter people’s natures ; what is bred in the bone will come out 
in the flesh, and your mother was always like that from achild. Anxious- 
minded and busy, and always finding something to do,—other people’s 
work if she had come to an end of her own. And our dear mother was 
just the same before her. Ah! Dear! You young people will never 
make such women as your mother and grandmother. Though I do think 
you and Janey are pretty good girls, as girls go now-a-days. 

So you do not know what to do with your spare time; and yet you 
call yourself a grown-up woman! Very much of a grown-up woman 
you are, my dear, silly niece. But I must not scold you so or you will:be 
sorry you came to your old Aunt for advice, and I am most anxious that 
you should always feel free to do that, and always know that I do 
sympathise with you, even when I seem very cross. The fact is, | ama 
bit put out and fretty to-day. We have got a new girl for third 
housemaid and she is a perfect wonder for breaking things. I quite 
believe she is not wilfully careless, but she does not seem to have any 
sense in her fingers at all; I think, sometimes, she does not know when 
she has got hold of a thing and when she has not. This morning she 
was rather worse than usual, and ] lost my temper and spoke downright 
sharp to her and she has done nothing but cry ever since, till I’m sure 
the sight of her poor, red eyes and swollen cheeks makes me feel as if I 
were acruel creature indeed. Of course, I can’t do it, but ] am quite 
longing to take the poor thing and comfort her a bit. However, it will be 
a lesson toher, She has got to learn that she cannot do wrong, even by 
accident, without suffering for it. 

But now for your spare time. First, let us remember that all time not 
used is mis-used. That sounds a hard saying, but it all depends upon 
what we call using time. I, for one, should certainly say that you are 
right in feeling that you have not wasted your Summer evenings. It is 
quite evident that you have had good, honest enjoyment out of them, 
and there is nothing wholesomer than sensible, active happiness ; it does 
your health a deal of good, and sweetens your temper, and so makes life 
better for other people as well as yourself. There is nothing more trying 
in a home than a person with a fretchetty temper that cannot take 
happiness. I think if such a one were to give a whole year of life just to 
learning to enjoy, it would not be time wasted. But that sort of enjoyment 
of your time is very different from sitting with your hands before you, 
pretending you are thinking, or standing mooning against a door post 
like an old man who is too silly, poor thing, to do anything more than 
take pleasure in the sunshine and in watching the butterflies as they dance 
up and down, That is not making use of your time in any way and it 
clearly does you harm. Its a habit, too, that will grow upon you ever so 
fast and bring a dozen other bad ones in its train. You need not think I 
am exaggerating. I know. Don’t forget that I was young once and had 
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as many bad habits as other young girls. Maybe some of them cling to 
me and hinder me yet. However, it would be more to the purpose if I 
were to give you some hints as to how to make use of your time instead 
of warning you against mis-using it. 

Well then, to begin with. It is not to be expected that you will always 
have spare time. If you marry and have a home of your own, every day 
will bring its day’s work and you may think yourself fortunate if you find 
time to do all you must do, for men make a deal of work, to say nothing 
of the little ones. Evenif youdo not marry, duties will come thicker upon 
you as you grow older, and you will be busy enough as time goes on. 
Surely then, the best way to use yonr time now would be for saving time 
in the future. Using your needle is as safe a way of doing that as any I 
know. My young lady tells me that there is a country abroad where all 
the girls are taught to sew very nicely and where every girl, no matter 
how poor she is, begins to sew for her wedding clothes when she is quite 
achild. A chest is given to her to store her things in, and there, by the 
time she is grown up, she has piles of neat underclothing, which she has 
a right to take pride in since it was all made by herself in her spare time. 
Then, when the time for the wedding comes, if come it does, there is no 
hurry and flurry about getting clothes ready, no buying nasty, cheap, 
ready-made things, because there is neither time nor money for making 
better. The young woman has a stock of good clothes (and nice house- 
linen too) and can give her thoughts and her time to the more serious 
things of life and the new duties she has undertaken,—though, being 
a young woman it is much to be feared she does nothing of the sort, for 
I don’t suppose girls in foreign countries are much different from English 
ones. Well, that is neither here nor there; I do not think much of 
foreigners in a general way, but I must say I think that custom a good 
one. Why should you not start something of the same sort? Empty 
your bottom drawer and make up your mind to fill it with nicely sewn 
calico. You know the cost will be but small; but, to give you a start, I 
am sending you two dozen yards of calico. I hope you will notice what 
a strong soft piece it is, and it was only sixpence a yard.. By taking a 
little care and saving up you could generally manage to have a few yards 
of calico to be sewing on, and, when a girl can use her needle as daintily 
as you do, she need not trouble about trimmings. 

So much for one way of using up your spare time. I am thinking 
reading would be another very good one; that is, if you read what was 
worth reading and remembered what you read. It would be another 
sort of storing up against the days when you would have no spare 
time. 

I never have been much of a reader myself, by the time I knew 
what books were worth, I was too old to take to them kindly. But there’s 
been many a time, when I've been shredding currants, or tying up the 
lavender, or darning the table-linen, in fact, doing anything that only wants 
fingers and eyes—-there’s been many a time I say when I’d have been 
thankful to have something out of a book to think about, if it was only to 
keep one from thinking about all the little worries that will come, whether 
you think about them or no, Now I do not know anything out of books, 
to depend upon, excepting a few hymns, and, though I’m not saying 
anything against hymns, you do get tired of them when they are all you 
have to go upon. It seems to me, if I had my time over again and my 
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brain so soft it would take any shape I liked, instead of being set as it is 
now, so that it would take the shape of any mould it was run into, I would 
have it made, as it were, of all sorts of nice things to remember, pretty 
stories and poetry and pieces of history that were particularly interesting. 
It’s little history I know. I can’t call tomind anything now but Alfred, 
the King, burning the cakes; but I think, sometimes, England must 
have gone through a great deal since the time when kings looked after 
cakes (and baked them without an oven!) to be the country it is now. 
And I should like to know about it all, it would be much ‘more 
interesting to think about than how Kate, the kitchen-maid, had spoilt 
our cakes for tea. 

You should get your mother to let you do the bread-making, it will be 
a fine use of some of your spare time if you can learn how to turn it out 
just right, one week’s batch just the same as another’s. But there! My 
spare time is all gone. Good bye, dear niece; mind you let me know if 
you have any more little, mean faults to confess. Remember that you 
are my niece, and that, for anything you know, I may have had just the: 
same faults myself, when I was a girl. Your loving Aunt, 

ANNE. 


OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—III. 


Creation (Continued). 


¢¢ TOAN,” said her mother, the next day, ‘‘ Yesterday you were 

J talking of all the creatures that God makes, and you spoke 

of worms. I think you would like to hearsome things about 

worms, which I read not long ago.” 

‘Yes, mother,—anything ; but I don’t care much about worms; I 
like kittens, and birds, and ponies better.” 

** Well, I dare say you do; but it is worms I am going to tell you 
about just now.” 

‘Is there really much to tell about them ?”’ 

‘‘Come out into the garden with me: come here on to the grass: do 
you see that little hole?” 

Joan went down on to her knees and looked close. 

‘‘ A funny little hole; yes; and something sticking up out of it.” 

‘Pull that out, Joan, and see what it is.’”’ 

‘“‘It is a leaf mother,—an old rotten leaf. How did it get into that 
little hole, and who made the hole? ”’ 

‘A worm made that hole, Joan, and then pulled in the leaf for a lining.” 

‘‘Oh, mother ; how clever! Tell me all about it; I didn’t know that 
worms did nice interesting things like that.’’ 

‘ Look here, Joan, do you see what there is here?” 

‘Yes, a little heap of earth, all wriggley and funny-looking. | Is there 
anything inside ? ” 

‘Knock it down and look.’’ 

Joan spread the little heap gently about with her fingers, but she did 
not find anything in it. 

‘No, mother,” she said, ‘‘ there’s nothing in it,—only soil; nice fine 
soil without any stones: it would do to put into my flower pots. But what 
made that funny little heap ?”’ 
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“It was the worms, Joan.” 

‘““Do they make both the little holes and the little heaps, then, 
mother ?”’ 

‘Yes, Joan: when the worm wants to go down into the soil it eats the 
earth,—swallows it down and then puts it out again after it has passed 
through its body: the earth is made beautifully fine, as you see in these 
little heaps, by passing through the worm; and whenever you see one of 
these little heaps you may know that a worm has made its hole close by, 
and thrown out the little pile of earth.’’ 

‘“‘ There are a lot of little piles, all over the grass, mother.”’ 

‘““Yes,—the worms made them all; and they are very useful, for they 
make the soil nice and fine and loose; and then when we run about on 
the grass our feet kick the little heaps about, and so spread nice soft soil 
on the grass; and that makes it grow better.” 

: ny dia wonderful things go on, mother, and we never think about 
them !” 

‘‘ The litttle worms are so busy, Joan, that one day when I went into 
our cellar I trod on something soft, over the hard stones: and when I 
looked I found that between the stones the busy little worms had thrown 
up little heaps of fine soil,—and then my feet had trodden it down.”’ 

‘‘ What, even in those tiny cracks between the stones? Oh, mother, 
how funny !”’ 

“Yes; and as no one had been into the cellar for a long time there 
was so much soil that when our feet spread it about, it made a thin 
cover for the stones.” 

“And if you hadn’t gone in for a long time more, there would have 
been a thick cover of soil over the stones.”’ 

‘Yes, perhaps the cellar floor would have got quite buried, so that no 
one would know it was there without digging.” 

‘Perhaps hundreds of years after some one might dig, and find our 
cellar floor! What fun!” 

‘Well, Joan, things like that do happen. When I was ata place 
called Brading, in the Isle of Wight, I went to see all that is left of an 
old, old house, built there by the Romans, hundreds of years ago. They 
built very strong houses, and with beautiful pavements on the floors, often 
with pictures on the pavements. One day, some years ago, a man was 
ploughing a field near Brading, and his plough went rather deep and 
struck against a stone: he tried to get it up, but could not move it; and 
then it was found that it was part of a ruined wall; people dug down, to 
see what it was ; and after a great deal of digging they found a whole row 
of old wall, very strongly built,—and a little lower still, under the soil, a 
great large pavement, and by degrees they dug out the whole pavement, 
and all the walls that they could find; and found the whole shape of the 
house which the Romans had built so long ago.’ 

Joan listened most eagerly, and then said, 

‘‘ But how dzd it all get buried, mother,—I don’t quite understand.” 

‘The house stood below a hill, and in long -years I think the rain 
washed the loose soil down and gradually covered parts of the ruins of the 
old house: and then the little worms worked busily, and threw up little 
heaps between the stones ; and then the rain washed the little heaps down 
into a covering for the pavement; and by degrees, very slowly, it all got 
covered up,’’ 
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Joan gave a sigh, and said, ‘‘I can hardly fancy anything so long; it 
is too long to understand guzte. And yet I do understand a little.” 

‘‘Yes, Joan,’’ said her mother, ‘‘that is what I feel; but I like to try 
and understand and fancy as much as I can. It is like taking a 
walk back through the years and ages, and seeing all the things 
happening.” 

‘Yes, mother,’’ said Joan,’’ something always happening !”’ 

‘“Yes, dear; now you see what a curious fancy it was when people 
thought that God made the world in six days and then rested. He is 
always making the world, every moment ; he changes things, he brings 
fresh young things, and the old ones die; and in their death they too 
change, and become good for other things. The old trees that die, when 
left in the ground turn to coal ; and the coal burns in warm fires and turns 
to cinders and ashes; or gas is made fromit. Everything is of use!” 

‘* And the people who tried to fancy how the world was made hadn’t 
learnt all these things.’ 

“No: they were like children, guessing. Now we can read a great 
deal in books about how the world was really made; wise and clever 
people who find out all these things, write them down for us, and we try 
and follow them in what they tell us. It is all very interesting. Itis as 
if the world were a great book, and if we look carefully at it and learn to 
read it, we can gradually find out how God works.” 

‘ That’s a nice thought, mother ;—the world is a great, great big book. 
And God wrote it! I shall alwaysthink of that when I see the flowers, 
and rocks, and worms, and everything. The worst of itis there is so 
much to think of.” 

‘“Oh, that’s not ‘the worst’ of it, Joan, but ‘the best’ of it; for 
there is enough for everyone to think about always, and never, never 
come near the end of it; and it makes one feel a little how great and how 
wonderful God is.’’ 

‘‘Oh yes, I know that. Mother, I wish you would read all that to 
me about God making the world, now, out of the Bible. I should so like 
to hear it again now that you have explained to me about it.” 

‘Yes, dear, I will : fetch me the Bible.” 

Joan ran to the shelf and fetched the big Bible. 

‘Read it out of this, mother. I like the big Bible best, because the 
letters are large and I can understand them better ; and I will look over 


with you.” 
When Joan opened the book, she read ‘‘ The first book of Moses, 
called Genesis.”’ ‘‘ What does that mean, mother ?”’ she asked. 


‘‘Genesis is a Greek word: it means the beginning, Joan. Can’t 
you guess why this book is called ‘ The beginning ?’”’ 

‘“Yes, because it is about everything beginning; and here, mother, 
the first words say ‘In the beginning.’ But what is Moses, mother ?”’ 

‘* Moses was a man about whom | will tell you some day ; and people 
thought that this book called ‘Genesis’ and several others in the Bible 
were first written by Moses.” 

‘Well, now read, mother, and I’ll look over.” 

Then Joan and her mother read together the first chapters of the 
Book of Genesis. When they came to the end, Joan said, ‘Oh, 
mother, it 7s interesting ; and somehow it is much nicer to read it now 
when I think of the people telling the story to their little boys and girls, 
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before there were any books, and then the little boys and girls growing 
into big men and women, and telling the story over again to their 
children; and then I like to think of all the ‘perhapses’ that they 
talked about. And then I like to fancy somebody trying to write, and 
making those funny little pictures you told me of, instead of letters— 
pictures of birds and things.”’ 

‘Yes, Joan, I like to think of those things too. In some of those 
old picture-writings there comes a picture of an eye, over and over 
again. That always means God, when that comes.”’ 

‘‘ Why, mother? How funny! I wonder why.” 

“‘T think it was because they felt that God could see everywhere, Joan.” 

‘Oh, yes—God’s eye was always looking at them. ‘That is nice to 
think of, mother; I like to think that people in old, old days thought the 
same that we do, that God was always watching them.” 

‘“ Yes: does it not give one a great feeling, Joan, of how men and 
women and boys and girls have come and gone—come to life, and lived 
their lives, and died—and how the one great God, who is the Father of 
us all, has been there all the time ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, mother. And though they made up ‘perhaps’ stories, 
there was a lot that is true.”’ 

‘Ves, Joan; I am glad you understand that, because you will often 
hear people say that ‘the Bible isn’t true,’ or if there is anything that is 
not true in it nothing is true. You see now that it could not be all true ; 
but I think it is beautiful to see the real truth lying inside the stories. It 
shows us how people felt the truth even when they could not put it all 
into words.” 

‘« Tell me how you mean, mother, I don’t quite understand.” 

‘‘ Well, dear, in this story about making the world, even after all the 
‘perhaps’ stories before this one came to be written, people had kept one 
or two great true thoughts. One was, that God made everything, and 
that without God nothing could be made that was made: and another 
thought was that there was an order in everything, and that one thing 
came first and then another followed it. They did not always find out 
the right order—but it was a true and beautiful idea that there was an 
order, as there is now, in the world. They said ‘And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself.’ That means just what we 
see in the ‘herbs’ or smaller plants, and in the fruit-trees now. They 
grow up, and have flowers, and the flowers fall, and seed or fruit grows 
in their place, and then the seed or fruit gives fresh young plants.’’ 

‘* Ves, mother; the mustard in my garden all went to seed, and the 
seeds tumbled about, and then a lot of little nice green things grew up, 
and father said those were baby mustard plants.” 

‘Well, Joan, you see the people in those old days had noticed these 
things. It is nice to read their thoughts in the way they wrote down 
their stories.”’ 

‘‘ Very nice, mother! What a lot there is to think about ! ”’ 

“Yes ; and now I think you must not think any more, but go to bed. 
We will talk and read again to-morrow if we can. Good night, my child.’’ 

‘Good night, mother dear; and thank you ever so much. It zs nice 
to have talks with you, mother,’’ And Joan ran off happily to bed. 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU, 
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LESSONS FOR SUNDAY CLASSES.—VI. 


Sacrifice. 


READINGS FROM THE BIBLE:—Noah’s sacrifice, Gen. viii. 20-22. 
Abraham's sacrifice, Gen. xxii. 1-14. Jephthah’s sacrifice, Fudges xi. 
30-40. Solomon’s sacrifice, // Chron. i. 7-12. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SUBJECT :—What does Samuel say is more 
acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice? What do we find in the Psalms ? 
Find a similar verse in Proverbs? What did Jesus require instead of 
sacrifice 2? And what did he name as the nobiest of all sacrifices ? 

Y first illustration (copied from a story which Mrs. S. A. Davenport 

contributed to ‘‘ Every Other Sunday’’) sets forth the courage 

with which a Greek maiden, like Jephthah’s daughter, prepared to meet 

her fate. Although not prompted by so high a motive as voluntary self- 

sacrifice, it nevertheless furnishes a fine example of the heroism with 
which the Greeks calmly faced death if duty demanded it. 

Kine AGAMEMNON was away with the ships, going to make war 
upon Troy, for this was in the-old time when warfare was the business of 
men. Then there was always some monster to be slain, some wrong to 
be righted. Now that the world has grown older and better even the men 
sit peacefully at home and spin, as they do in the great manufactories.. 
Then only the women spun. 

So Queen Klytemnestra stayed at home with her children, in the palace, 
spinning among her women. 

Sometimes she sat at her embroidery frame, telling the stories of the 
earlier heroes with her needle. Of the giant Herakles, who had killed 
many a monster, and who was so strong that it was said he had, at one 
time, borne the heavens upon his mighty shoulders for the wearied 
Atlas; and at another had wrestled with death and overcome him, to 
give back Alkestis to her husband Admetos, for whom she had died, that 
he might live. Of Theseus, who had slain the Cretan monster, half 
animal, half human, who every year made a horrible meal of some of 
the best and loveliest young people of the city of Athens,—of Peleus and 
of others. 

Still Queen Klytemnestra was lonely while the king was away, and 
nothing comforted her so much as her daughter Iphigenia. Iphigenia, a 
gentle girl in her teens, was the light of the palace. Wherever she came 
the sunshine entered. Her air was bright like threads of gold, her face 
fair and rosy with health, and bright and sweet with love and happiness. 
Her songs and laughter were music in the queen’s ears. When the 
queen: feared the dangers of war the girl said wise and hopeful words, 
and when the queen was saddest healed her sore heart with loving 
caresses. 

Sometimes Iphigenia spun with her mother, and sometimes tried to 
copy the queen’s storied tapestry. As she sat at her frame and thought 
of the heroes, and saw how their great deeds were never done for 
themselves, but always for others, her heart was stirred within her. 
Even her father was gone to fight, not for himself, but to right the wrong 
done to King Menelaus. If she, too, could do something for the Greeks, 
—if, at least, she could help her father! The queen often wondered to 
see upon her young daughter’s face a tender and thoughtful look like 
that of the sculptured Psyche. 
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At length there came a messenger from King Agamemnon, sent to 
bring Iphigenia and her mother to him at Aulis. Iphigenia was over- 
joyed to go. Her father was so good and noble, she revered him as a 
king almost as much as she loved him as a father. 

The rowers were swift, but it took them a long time, it seemed to her, 
to send the ship over the calm waters. Then she must wait until the 
attendants took her into the presence of the king. 

‘“My father, you have sent for me,” she said eagerly, going up to 
him. 

But his face was turned away, his kingly head bowed down, and he 
put his hands before his eyes. 

‘“Are you not glad tosee me?’’ she cried; and with a daughter’s 
privilege she sat on his knee, put her arm around his neck, and tried to 
take down his hands with her own soft girlish one. 

? ae saw the tears trickling between his fingers, but he had no words 
or her 

‘* Dear father,’’ she said, ‘‘ will you not speak to me? ”’ 

He was still silent, and the attendants took her away troubled and 
grieved at heart. 

Then she learned that it was the will of the gods that she should give 
her life, that the ships becalmed might sail away to Troy. Atso dear a 
price must the favouring gales be bought! Only by the sacrifice of her 
young life could the wrong done to King Menelaus be avenged, and the 
honour of the Greeks upheld. 

King Agamemnon, loyal to the gods, as his people were loyal to him, 
did not think of disobeying the decree, but the father’s heart was torn 
with grief. 

At first the thought struck Iphigenia’s heart with terror. To die,—to 
leave the green fields and blue waters, her father and mother and the sweet 
light of day, for the dim twilight of the under-world ! 

‘Then the most divine impulse of which humanity is capable moved 
her soul. A girl’s life is a little thing, that it should stand in the way of 
so great an enterprise, she thought. ‘‘I can die for my father, my king, 
and my people.” 

She went back to the king. She stood beside him, her young face 
lighted by her great resolve. She kissed his face. 

‘‘ Dear father,” she said, ‘‘do not grieve; it is not hard; I can die 
for you, for I love you, and I can die for the Greeks, since it must be so.”’ 

‘Tt is indeed the will of the gods,” said the father, sadly. 

And did she die? No, the goddess who had the especial care of 
innocence and maidenhood took Iphigenia under her. protection and 
made her a priestess. She who was ready to give her life for others 
was fit to be the companion and interpreter of the immortal gods. 

The story of this divine impulse of self-sacrifice is told over and 
over and over again in legend and poetry, in myth and history. Greek 
and Hebrew maiden alike obeyed it. As we yield to it, day by 
day, we make our own lives lovely and noble. 

The next two examples are founded on fact. One, the subject of a 
French poem, telling of two bricklayers who were great friends. They 
were both engaged on one building which was very nearly finished, bad 
when the work was entirely done, they were going to celebrate the event 
by a grand supper. 
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Vincent had a wife and three children, Jacques was unmarried. On 
the last day Vincent took an affectionate leave of his wife and little ones 
betore setting out for work, and turning to his friend reminded him that 
there was always a place for him at supper. The wife implored her 
husband to be careful about the security of the scaffoldings, and he went 
away laughing at her fears. 

The building was very nearly finished, the two friends worked side by 
side. Suddenly the scaffolding gave way, and they were both left stand- 
ing on a single plank too weak to support them together. If one remained 
he might be saved, but it was death for two to stand on the crumbling 
wood-work. They gazed at each other, knowing well what fate was in 
store for them, and the anxious, terror-stricken crowd below could render 
no help. Then in the terrible silence which followed, there came these 
words, and it was Vincent who spoke, ‘‘ Jacques, I have a wife and three 
children.’”’ ‘‘ I know it,”’ replied Jacques, and the brave, unselfish man 
flung himself into the street and met death in order to save his friend. 

The following beautiful poem on an incident connected with the retreat 
from Moscow, after Napoleon’s futile attack on that city, is now given 
with the kind permission of the author, Mr. Clifford Harrison, from 
his volume ‘‘In Leisure Hours.’’ 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


On in the snow—on in the snow 

Blinded and numbed the soldiers go. 

With footfall silenter than their’s 

Death dogs their steps: and unawares 
Strikes down his victims one by one. 

Pursuit is distanced: doom begun. 
Frost-bitten fingers, stiff with cold, 

Seem frozen to the gun they hold. 

The icicles hang on beard and hair; 

The breath like smoke goes out in the air: 
Till reason and thought begin to wane, 

And only the dull blind sense of pain, 

And the instinct of Duty till Death remain, 
On in the snow—on in the snow— 

The cruel, drifting, deadly snow.— 

They march in silence with muffled tread : 
Till one of them stumbles—and drops behind, dead! 
And the others shudder, and glance around— 
For they hear, growing nearer, an ominous sound 
In the woods,—the dismal howl 

Of the wolves that after them stealthily prowl. 
By open waste—by dreary wood— 

By rivers black and frozen flood :— 

On in the snow—on in the snow 

Ever with thinning ranks they go. 

The Prince Emilius looked on his band, 

And his heart seemed like to break— 

These were the men, who, for his sake, 

Had left their Fatherland; 

A thousand men in all, 

To follow his bugle call, 

Three months before !—A thousand men ! 
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And of that thousand now he counted ten! 
“Halt!” cried the Prince. The spectral band 
Stood still, awaiting his command. 

With tight-clenched hands Emilius stood, 

Far off, a wolf howled in the wood; 

And one lad, leaning on his comrade’s arm, 
Cried out he saw his home—the farm— 

The sunny hill-slope, clothed with vine— 

And heard the murmur of the Rhine! 

He called his sweetheart’s name, and then 
Fell prone. And looking on his men, 

The Prince said—“ It is best we face 

The truth. We shall not leave this place. 
The end has come. God knoweth best. 

To live we must have rest—to rest 

Is death. Together let us die. 

See yonder empty hut close by :— 

Thither let us repair—and sleep— 

Our slumber will be long and deep! 

’Tis worse than useless, further strife ! 

You well have borne your part in life! 

Bear it in death as well. On high 

Perchance I’ll rise to testify 

To your unflinching loyalty. 

My brothers! though we lay us down 
Defeated and without renown, 

There we shall wear the Victor’s crown.” 
Silent they stood, and silently they heard. 
They could not answer; none could speak a word. 
But when, “Is it agreed?” Emilius said, 
Each man looked up at him and bowed his head. 
Then Prince Emilius went to every man, 

Slim youth, or stern browed veteran, 

And kissed him, holding fast his hand: 

He dared not speak lest he should be unmamned. 
So moving toward the hut, he pushed the door 
Open; then looking on them all once more, 
He flung himself upon the cold earth floor. 

He heard the soldiers pause outside the hut,— 
They came in slowly,—then the door was shut— 
And all grew still and dark as death. 

Soon as they heard the deep—drawn breath 
Which told them Prince Emilius slept 

(For they a wakeful watch had kept) 

They all rose up, and softly crept 

Up toward the sleeping man. 

For even in the moment’s span 

Ere they came in, they’d laid their plan 

In hurried whispers. Each began 

To strip off coat and cloak ; this done, 

They placed them lightly, one by one, 

Upon the young Prince lying there. 

They shivered in the icy air; 

But round and over him they laid 

Their own warm clothes until they made 
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A covering that might frost defy, 

And, in the snow, beneath that freezing sky,— 

Some, hand in hand,—all clustered near the door— 

They laid them down, and slept—to wake no more. 

The long, still hours of sleep, 

Silence, and darkness deep, 

Seemed frozen into endless night, 

Over the sky a cold, sad light 

Had turned the world to death-like gray, 

When the Prince woke. Another day. 

Is it a dream? he looks around. 

Alone !—He calls :—no answer—not a sound ! 

How has he lived through all the night ? 

And how withstood the deadly blight 

Of frost as he lay there asleep. 

What’s this? He lies beneath a heap 

Of cloaks and coats! In heart and limb 

He feels new life. His senses swim,— 

A sudden light breaks in on him; 

He struggles up from off the floor : 

He staggers quickly toward the door— 

He bursts it open—rushes out—and lo ! 

The men, half naked, in the shroud-like snow. 

In one swift glance, he reads the truth, and then 

The cry goes up,—'‘ My men! my faithful men!” 

Faithful and not in vain! As if their thought 

Its own fulfilment wrought ; 

By sheer intensity and strength, 

The rescue came at length. 

French soldiers, ere the hour was gone, 

Came past, and with them he went on. 

For him thus saved the years to come 

Brought light and honour without stain ; 

And shouts of welcome brought him home 

In triumph to his own again. 

Yet oft, in golden summer time 

In his own Rhineland, when his ears 

Would catch the well remembered chime 

Of bells he knew in boyhood’s years ; 

Or from the hillside, clothed with vine, 

He saw afar the sunlight shine 

Upon the waters of the Rhine; 

His eyes would fill with sudden tears, 

And he would see that hut that stood 

Deep in the rugged Russian wood ; 

And, by the hut One, all in white, 

Upon whose brows an aureate light 

Would from the skies descend ; 

Who slowly o’er the earth would bend, 

And write upon the shroud-like snow :— 

“ FOR GREATER LOVE NO MAN CAN SHOW: 

THAN LAY HIS LIFE DOWN FOR HIS FRIEND.” 
AGNES 


BARTRAM, 


